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Teacher Participation in Decision^Making 



There has been an ncreasing awareneis in recent years that participative > 
' decision^making (emplo; 3r 1 if luence*over decisioni) is not appropriate for 
all organizational dedisiun ^ Rathe/*, contingency approaches stress that the 
value of^ participation for any given decision depends on characteristics of ^ 
the organlEatioTi and its environment, of the organiiacion members, and of 
the decision situation Ce,g. Dachler and Kllpert, 1978; Locke anc' Schwelger,' 
in press; Lowin, 1968; Vroom anrf Yetton, 1073). For exarnple, Vroom and 
Yetton (1973) have presented a preciif formulatiori of decision character^ * 
istics affecting the viability of psrticipatlun from the point of view of a 
manager. They combined seven decision characteristics (the liknlihood that 
some decisions would be of higher quality than others, manageriil inf^tmation 
about the problem, the degree to which the problwn is structured, the impor*^ 
tance of decision acceptance, likelihood of employee accartance of m auto- 
cratic managerial decision, employe^ agreement with management dbout oxgrn^ 
izational goals relevant to the decision, and employee, agreenieiit on mean^^ of 
implementing decisionsC^d five decision styles (group partiuipatic /, ji 
consensus, group consultation, individual consultation, request for infoima- 
tion from individuals, no participation) in a ''decision tree" a manager rtight 
use to decide how much employee participation is appropriate for any given 
decision, * . 

In addition to presenting a noCTiative model of participation, Vroom and 
Yetton also describe the effects of the seven decision eharacterlstlcs on the 
amoiint of participation managers say they would like their employees to have* 
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However, employees also hsvy pirceptlons ©I appropriate amounti of part lei-- 
pAClon. Therefore, the presenf. researeh Investigates the eff#»et8 of three 
factors (one organisational Gharactarlstle and two decision characteristics) 
on employees ' perceptions of the amount of participation likaly to be associ- 
ated with effective decisions (i»e» decisions yharacterlzed by high quality 
and employee acceptancoi u.f. Malar* 1970| Vroom and Jago» 1978)* These | 
three factors are 1) participation training ; whether the raployees have 
received training sltned at Jmprovlng their participation skills an^-increaslng 
their participation in declBion-making, 2) agreement i the extent of agree^ 
ment airfong employees and management on issues underlying the dneislcn to be 
made« and 3) Importance s the Importance of the declsloi^tn the employees (its 
relevance to their laajor interests), 

Vroom and Yetton (1973) presented case studies of problems containing 
different decision characteristics to managers and asked the managers ho^ 
much employee participation they felt would be appropriate In each case. In 
the present studyj a questionnaire which used ^cases similar to those designed 
by Vroom and Yetton was given 'to employees (elementary school teachers) whu 
ranked the^flve decision styles described by Vroom and Yetton according to 
their value in achieving effective decisions. 
Participation Training 

The participation training examined In this study was a major component 
of a three year Organization Development (OD) intervention eQnducted in a 
large metropolitan parochli^l school system. The total intervention focused 
on organizational renewal in a number, of ar^as (etg* power sharlngi incraas- 
Ing professional and interpersonal competences developing "shared goals ^ and 
developtsy more open classroom climates) » The intervention is described In 
detali by Keys, Martellp PeitZg Bartunek, and Szaflarskl, (1975) • , Training 



compcnents whieh focused m participativa deeliien-making Included three work- 
shops for eight-roember principal ttacher teains from participating schools and 
a Workshop conducted for the entire staffs of each participating school* Dur- 
ing these workshops, OD consultants introduced the teachers to the idea that 
■ participation in decision-making tends to improve decision effectiveness, 
The trainers also described the value of viewing differences of opinion among 
group members as addition,^! sources of infonnation rather than threats (c-f* * 
Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr, 1972), During the sessions, 
workshop members practiced participatdon and conflict management skills. 

In addition to the training given In the werkshopo, during the coursfi of 
the project, teachers and principals In participating schools both received 
in-school consultation on participation from project staff members and used a 
participative process ta design shared school goals. Tlie present study exam- 
ined the teachers* perceptions of appropriate Mounti of participation 
towards the end of the third year of the program* 

The participation training in this Inteiventlon was consistent with the 
theoretical presentations of OD practitioners who focus on decision -making. 
These practitioners stress the value of Increasing employee participation in 
decisions (Huse, 197S), Specifically, they sugiest tjr^t consensus is the most 
affective decision technique; it makes the best use of group members* resources 
enhances the quality of prtfblem-solving, and elicits the greatest acceptance 
and commitment from group members C^,f, Johnson and Johnson, 1975* Schmuck, 
1972; Sctauck et al,, 1972) . i ^ese practltloneri suggest that conflicts of 
opinion,, if hwdled properly^ can increase the quality of group decisions 
CBeckhard, 1969;, Schmuck et al,, 1972). ' Thus, they encourage group members 
to surfape md confront differences of opinion during their decision-making 
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process, . 
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An aBaeisment of the initial impact of the training (Keys and Bartunek, 
in press) indicatad that by the end of its first year the Intervention had 
been successful in increasing both participation in decision-making and 
conflict management nbiliuy. Teachers in the schools receiving training 
rated thamjelves as participating in decisions and Surfacing and dealing 
v/ith conflict significantly more than did control School teachers. Because t 
of the focus of the training ^nd of the results obtained by Keys and Bartunek^ 
it was predicted that tuachers in the schools receiving participation train- 
ing (hereafter referred to as trained teachers) would rate the amount of 
participation likely to achieve effoctive decisions higher than would 
untrained teachers (HI), 

Agreement . 

Vroom and Yetton (1973) devote a considerable Mount of time to a 
discussion of manager-employee and employee-employee agreement* For 
example, they suggest that whjpn there is manager- employee disagreement on 
organizational goals, cnnsensus' should be eliminated as a viable decision 
style, because employees* decisions may not further the organization's 
objectives* On the other hand, when* there is goal agreement, but disagree- 
ment ^ong employees over solutions to problems, high amounts of participation 
should be employed in order to achieve uniformity in problem solutions* 

But how does thtf awareness that there is disagreement among employees 
and managament affect employees' perceptions of the amount of participation 
likely to achieve effective decisions? ^ount of agreement should not 
affect the trained teachers' perceptions {H2a) , "niese teachers learned 
to surface conflicts and resolve them as part of the collaborative process; 
they learnWl that mimaglng conflict was a standard component ^of participative 



decision-making. However, March and Olseh (1976, ch. 3) suggest that the 
untrained teachers should rate the amount of participation likely to 
achieve effective decisions higher when there is disagreement than when 
there is agreement (HZb) . When there is agreement, the employees are , 
likely to trust the manager to make decisions in the employees* favor, 
so feel little need for participation. When there is disagreement, however, 
employees are more likely to anticipate that their participation will make 
the decisions more congruent with their^own interests and thus more effective 
Importance 

Several authors C^*g. Lowin, 1968; Owens, 1970; Simon, 1976) suggest 
that employees have relatively little interest in participating in decisions 
of low importance to them: on these decisions they are more willing to accept 
decisions made by their supervisor. If teachers dislike participating In 
less important decisions, they should pelceive the effort they are likely 
to Invest in decision-making as lower on lass important decisions. Thus, 
they should rate the amount of participation likely to achieve effective 
decisions lower on lesj important decisions than on more important decisions 
CHS). op practitioners Ce,g, Miles, 1975) acknowledge that on less 
Important decisions participation is not the most effective use of employee 
resources. Thus, the effect of decision importMce should hold for both 
trained and untrained teachers • {' 

Method 

Research^ Participants • ^ 

The participants wiere 93 teachers from nine elementary schools in a 
large metropolitan parochial school system. Thirty-five of the participants 
(the trained teachers) were from four schools that had received parti- 



cipatlon training. Seventeen of these teachers wer^in the agreement con- 
dition and 18 were in the diiagreement condition, TTie design was a mixed 
one. TTierefore, all teachers were in both importance* conditions, * 

Fifty-eight of the participants (the untrained teachers) were from . 
five schools originally designated fts control schools for the evaluation " 
of the OD intervention. Twenty-nine of these teachers were in the agreement 
condition, and 29 were in the disagreement condition. Again^ alt control 
teachers were in both importance conditions^ ^ 

The two groups of schools were comparable in size. Faculty size in 
the schools receiving participation training ranged from 9 - 22 teachers/ 
while control school faculties ranged from 9-28 teachers. Mean numbers 
of faculty members in the two groups of schools were, respectively, 14 
and 16. In addition, previous research (Keys et al.j 1975i Keys and 
Bartunek, in press) indicated that .the schools were equlvi^lent on a mmhmt 
of measures of particip^^on at the time training- began, '^us, there Is 
a high probability that the trained and untrained teachers d^me from the 
same population with respect to the factors investigated in this reseaTch, 

TTie research participants were ^11 the teachers at each school who 
had been teaching there since 1974 or earl4ftr„ T^e trained teichers had 
participated in at least one decision-making workshop. Tlie teachers in 
all the schools 4iad participated in at least one evaluation of the Intere- 
vention, ^ - ^ 

i 

Design . , ? 

TTie expei^mental design employed in this study was a 2 x 2 x | 
factorial;, participation training x goal agreement ^x decision importance* 
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The first two factors were betw©©n group maasures, the thi'rd a within 
groups measure* Each teacher, therefore, reipondad to two decision 
situations which varied in importance but were similar with respect to* ' 
goal agreement* ^ 

Materials - 

Vroom and Yetton describe their fivi decision styles in a fonn 
applicable to managers. For example, they describe "no partlcipatiQn" as, 

V * . ' ^ ft- 

'*You solve the problem or make the decision yourself, using Inforaiatlon 
available to you at the time (Vroom and Yetton, 1973, p. 13) J* "nia five 
decision styles were rewritten for this research in a form applicdblf to 
teachers. For example, '^no part iicipat ion" was reworded to state, "The 
principal''^ solves the problem herself using information available to^ her 
at the time." . • ' 

Two case studies were used 'in the research. They were des^ned after 
interviews with the principals in the various participating schools. The 
two cases were based on problem situatlohs ^xistlng in more tljan one of the 
schools, although neither reflected the actual situation at any participating 
school* The two decision situations were class plans Cthe frequency with 
which teachers should turn in class plans and the form the plans should 
take) and the dress code (the stringency with which teachers should enforce 
dress code requirements)* Principal and' teacher interviews, as well as 
pilot testing, indicated that the class plans decision was more important 
to the teachers than the dress code decision. Thus, the class plans, 
decision was the more important case and the dress code decision was the 
less important case. ^ ' 



Two varsions'of .each case were written, one in which there was 4 
disagraemant among the teachers and principal with the policy underlying 
the decision to be made Cdiaagreeinent coridition), and^fc in which all th 
teachers agreed with the policy Cagreement cQT^itlon) . A sample case, th* 
classc!^lans (more Important) decision under disagreement conditions, is 
presented in Table 1 Cthe cases and adapted versions of the decision style 
are available from the author), * ^ 

f , ^ : - . 

Insert Tabl^ 1 about here 
Prqcedyre ' \ 

Meeting in their individual schools, the teacheri were^all presented 
with a packet wh^ch included the adapted versions of the Vroom-Yetton 
decision styles,' the two hypothetical case studies, and questions designad 
to measure the effectiveness of the manipulations and the effects of the 
raani-pulations on the dependeht variables, (TT^e order of presentation of 
the cases was counterbalanced.) TTie cases tnd questions were described 
in detiiil, and the teachers then completed and returned the packets. 

As the packets were returned, ^the teachers ' estimates of the best^ 
decision styles for pbtainlng high quality decisions and decision accep- 
tance were quickly tabulated. The teachers were fed back their estimates 
of the best decision styles for achieving these outcomes and encouraged 
to discuss their meaning. The discussions were tape-recorded and used 
as a qualitative basis for .Interpreting the quantitative results of the 
study, . 
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Measures , ^ ' ^ ' ' *^ 

----- - - . ' J ^ ^ ' * 

' • ' " ' it * 

Mahlpuiation checks ♦ , ^rei manipulation check que^tidns were iiad, 

Tht first *askad th# teachers to rank tha five Vroom-Yetton''dicisloii ity^s ^ 

according to the extent to which trie styles were used in their school, 

""ip^i^ question rneisuwd the trained and untrained te^achers' perceptions of 

the amounts of participation in their schools. TTie second questiofi * 

assessed thf extent of agreament with the policy underlying the decision 

to be made in the ease studies* TTie third assessed the ,extent^to which 

the decisions in the cases were relevant (important) to the teachers' 

major interests, ; ' ^ 

Dependent variables . T^e partlcipantSi ranked the five Vroom-Yetton 

decision styles according to the degree to which the styles Vare used in 

their schoolV^ Cnianipulation check question) and, according ,tq the degrae'to 

^ which the stylfs would result in the ^following outcomes being achievad: ■ 

1) a high quality decisloni ^i,e,, all-the objactive facts of the case 

adequately consiaered and combined for an effective decision {d, Maier^ 

1970); 2) individual acceptance and implementation of the decision; 3)^ . t 

total faculty acceptance and Impllmentation of the decision; and 4) 

according to the degree to which the^eachers twould :ika to use the decision 

styles. Vroom and Yetton (1973| p. 67) propose that tha five decision 

stylej vary iLlong a unidimanslonal scale corresponding to the Miount of 

participation opportunity afforded to subordinates. . Vro^om and Yetton 

assign the following values to these decision processes, based on the ^ 

results o^ three scaling procedurisj no participation - 0.00| request ' 

for individual information ,625; iridlvidual consultation ^ S^Og^jp group 
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consultation » 8. IIS; group participation or consensus ^ lp*00. Higher 
values represent greater opportunity for iubordinate ,partialpation in 
deciiloh-making . TTtis scaling procedurei wKlle adequately reflecting the 
comparative degree ^^S participation available in noh decision stylei does 

jiot represent a normalised distribution of scores , which severely limits 

^ - . ^ » . - ^ ■■ 

..data analysis possibilities. To circi«nvent this problem, the actual 
dependent variables tolbe used for analysis were constructed by corre- 
lating the participants^ original rankings of the five styles with the 
amount of participation opportunify afforded by each style. (The maximum * 

• ^ ' X \ 

and.^inimum Values of the correlations were +,98 and -,98,) .These correla- 
tions indlcataM the degree to which the teachers rated participation as ^ 
likely to achieve each of the' various outcomes^ and were the dependent variables 
used in the res^rch. 

Results 

Th J Effectiveness of the manipulations ^ ■ 

r " ~^ " " " " " V " ' " ■ 

TTie' trained* teachers estimated that they were participating in decisions 
significantly fnore than did the ^untrained teachers (w^ans werei rf ipectively, 
,73 and ,43) ; tC87)^2.61, £ <.01. , 

The mean scores for the questions assessing agreement and importance 
are presented in Table 2* Analyses indicated that both mapipulatlons were 
effective. The teachers perceived significantly more disagreemerit in cases 
whicK incorporated policy disagreement than in cases which did not FC1*89)"^' 
103,31, £^,0001, The^ also perceived the more important class plans case, 
as significantly more important than the less important dress code casep F(l|89) 
-5*91| ^£ ^ *004 . However, the mean scores for the Importance question indicate ^ 
that both cases were perceived as importOTt , 
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Insert Table 2 about hare 

oleomas on the Csse^ Studies ' , ^ , ^ = 

The mean scores for the different conditlonsion the four dependent 

variables (MDunts of participation likely to achieve high quality dael- 

_ . * _ _ V • . ^ „ ' « ^ . - ^^^^ 

sionSi individual and faculty jmccept wee of decisions, .^hd the amoimt of 

participation the teacTiers "would like to have) are preseMed^ in Table 3* 

Because the study employed a mixed design, the predictions were testirf by 

mnans of multivariate repeated mf^fures malyses of variMce (Finn, 19693^ 

Multivariate tests are mbit appropriate, for repeated measures analyses, 

I' ... ■ . '' ^ . *■ 

because they do not require homogeneity of variance. 

' . ^ — — - . , . .. . ... - . ,. 

\ ■ : ■ . - , 

' Insert Table 3 about here ^ 



Two separate anlayses were conducted. The first used as dependent 
variaj»les the three measures reflecting the amount of participation likely 
to achieve ^effective decisions (i-e. high quality decisions and individual 
and faculty acceptance of decliiohs). "nie second used ms the dependent 
vari^le the amount pf participation the teachers would like to have. The 



two analyses were conducted separately, because predictions were made only 
foT> the teachers* ratings of the amounts of participation likely to .achieve 
effective decisions. ^ ' , ' 

. A summary of the result^ of the analyses of parlance for the contrasts 
corresponding to each of the hypotheses is presented in Table 4; 



Insert Table 4 about. here 



Hypotliasis 1 predicted a main efflct/for participation training^ 
Results of the analyses ind^ated that this hypothasis was not supported, 

H>^othesls 2 predicted an interactlpn between agreement and partici- • 
pat ion training: agreentent woujd not affact the trained teachers' ratings 
s^f the amount of participation likely to achieve effectivt decisions, hut 
untrained teachers would rat% the "wio^t of participation likely to achieve 
effective decisions higher when there was disagreement th^when there was 
agreement. Results indicated that, the participation training - agreement 
interaction was significant "on the measures assessing the amount of parti- 
cipation the teachers rated 'as likely to achieve-effective decisions^ multi- 
JmxiMt3.^1,B9)m4,4Zf £i^ .04. Univariate analyses indicated that the effect 
was significant or approacjfted significance for^the measures of the amount of 
participation likely to achieve all three indices of effective decisions! - 
high quality, £(1,893=3.09, £^08, individual acceptaJice, £(1,89) , £< .05, 
and faculty acceptance, £(1,, 893=5, 3S, £<,02. In addition, this interaction 
Was significant on the measure indicating the amount of participation the 
teachers would fi^ to l^ve, £(l,8pj^5«^ ^ .02,; " 



Scheffe ^ests r^evealed that the interaction effect that occurred was 
somewhat more complicated than that predicted. On the more impottant case, 
agreement did not affect the amount of participation the trained teachers 
rated as likely to achieve effective decisions t On the less important case, 
trailed teachers'^ated the amount of participation likely to aqhieve high ^ 
quality decisions and individual acceptance of decisions higher when there was 
agreement than when there was disagreement. In addition, the trained teacher?^ 
liked participatiTig more when there was .agreement than when there was dis- 
agreement on both cases, ' 



On the more important case,, the tmtrained teachers ratei^ the amoiwit of 
participation likely to achieve effective decisions Caccording to all three 
.effectiveness criteria) highir when there was disagreement than when there 
was agreement. In addition, they liked pwticipatinf more on this case 
when there was diiagreement than when there was agreement, thfe less ' 
important case, agreement had -no effect on the amount of part icipatiori the 
luit rained teachers rated as :likely to achieve ^f active decisions or the 
amount of purtieipation they woii^d like to have. * 

, Finally, ,Scheffe tests also revealed that whenever there was agree* 
meht, trained teachers liked participating more than did untrained .teachers. 
However, when there was disagreement on' the^ more Important case, untrained 

. teachiers liked participating more than did,^the trained teachers'. 

*■ ^ - 

Hj^othesis. 3 predicted, a main effect for Importwce. Results of the ' 

■* ■ ■ ^ ^ . , .. ^ 

analyses indicated that this hypbthesis was not supported for measures of 
the artounts of participation likely to achieve effective decisions, but was 
Supported Sor the measure of the wnpunt of the amount of participation the 
teachers would like to have, £(1^89)? 10.90, 2<,001* However, Scheffe' tests 
indicated that this effect occurred only for untrained teachers and then 
only when there was disagreethent. TOus, it appeared that Importance had its 
primary impact in interaction with other variables rather than acting iride^ 
pendently. * ' ' . 

- ■ '^iscusslon 

The results of this study indicate the existence of a three-way 
interaction between participation trainingi agreement, and importaneep 
ai the more Important' case, agreement did not affect the traiJied teachers' 
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ratings .pf the amount of participation likely to achieva effective declsigns, 
whl n the less ImportMt case/ these teacheri rated the amomit of par- 
ticipation likely to achieve effective decisions higher when there was dis- 
agreeihent than when there wa^ agreement. However, the trained teachers always 
^; liked participating more when^;there was agreement, than when there was dis- 
agreement, ^ ' ' ^ , ^ 

The pattern of'teesults for the untrained teachersn^as almost the opposite 
of thptraina^ teachers' pattern. On the more important case, the untrained 
teachers rat eS; the amount of ^participation llkeiy to achieve effective decisions 
and the mnount^ ot participation they would like to have higher when there was 

diiagretment than when there was agreement* Oft.fthe less important case^ 

^ ' ■■ - ' . 

agrfeement did not affect thSse teachers' ratings. In addition, vrhen there. 

was disagreement, the untrained tieachers liked participating mote on the more 

important case than. less important case,. . 

A direct comparison of, the patterns- of the two groups, is revealing. 

When there was agreement, ;the trained teachers liked participating more than 

did the untrained teachers. When there was disagreement ^ however, at lea^t 

on the more important case, the untrained teachers liked participatihg more . / 



than did the trained taachers, « . 

Implications of the. Results ' ^ 

ffect of agreement for the imtrained teachers was somewhat con- 
sistent with the hypotheses of this Btudy, On the more important- case, at 
least, these teachers were much less Interested in participating in decisions 
they trusted" would be made in their favor (decisions about which there was 
agreement) than decisions in which' their outcomes could be significantly 
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improved by their partieipation. ' Hils affect did not occur on the less 
iraportmnt case; It is consistent with March and Olsen^s (1976) line of 
reaioriing to suggest that agraement should have more' impact on more .iTOportant 
decisions than less iipportant oneit The less inmort ant the decision, the less 
likely are the decision outcomes to be of sufficient^alve that extra effort 
to achieve them is wprthwhileT * 

The untrained teachers have been participating in deciiion-making 
significantly less than the trained teaehMS* The results suggest that 
experience in participation chMges teachers' partiplpatlon preferencfes. 
Even whsn agreement C'4 not affect thpir ratings of the .Mount of parti- 
cipation liMill to achieve effective decisions , the trained teachers liked ' 



participation less when there was disagreement thm when there was^ agreement* 
In addition, on the less important declslpn at least, trained teachers 
appeared to believe that pa'rtifcipation would be less likply to achieve effec-- 
tive decisions when there was disagreement than when there was agreement. 
These results^ suggest that participation during conflict situations may have 
been a painful fexperience for^the trained teachers^ as well as one that 
decreased, their hope that resulting decisions would always be highly effective^ 



Cohen* and March (1974) suggest that administrators who wish to reduce 
opposition to their Ideas can best achieve that' goal ^ by encouraging sub^ 
ordinate participation in conflict situations and enabling the subordinates 
to ascertain for themselves how distasteful .that participation is, TTie 
results ^Qt the trained teachers support thit suggestion. 

^The data from the present study represent the teachers^ perceptions. 



But behavioral\resulti obtained in a laborttoiy study by BaTtunek, Bantori, % 
and Keys (19753 ^tb congruant with the prasant results and indicate their 
validity. In the Bartunek et al * study, bargainers who were facing difficult 
conflict situations praferrad to have third parties maka dacisions ^for tham 
about ftmmB of rasolving thair conflicts^ rather than to make such decisions 
on their ovm* Moreover, they, warfr-mu^ mora likely to. acca^t such third ; 
party suggestions than were bargalnars encountering less difflcnlt conflict* 

The outcome in that study i^s tslmilar to the trained teachers* dasire in the 

• ■ ^ •■ = 

prafent study for less participation whan thiire was disagreamant than wheiil 

there was agraement . ^ . ^ \^ , 

In tha Bartunak at al. study the i^q^chanlsm causing decraasad interest 



in dacislon-making was a dasira to sava face, "^e trained teachers* . 
discussions following data collection in the presant study stiiggested some 
hopeiassness on their part that effective group decisions would ba reached 
whan disagreamant was present,^ nThus, results of both tha Bartunek at al. 
study and the present research suggest that dealing with differing opinions 
is an emotion-provoking and difficult task for a dyad or group. TTia task 
is difficult aven whan participants have received training in conflict 



managemant and. tha conflict or disagreemani revolves ground the* substantive 
issuos baing discussed rather than, personal diffarances^ ^ v 

Til a comparative lack of^effect of the In^ortanca manipulation probably 
occurred because b^th cases addrafsed classroom issues, Mohrmani Cooke, and 
. Mohrman (1378) hava recently di\4jded the typ#s of decisions in which teachers 

ffilght participate into two major, domains, classroom or instructional, and^ 

■ - 

managerial, Monnnan et al, found that it is more . important to teaehers to 



participate in instructional dtcisions than managerial decisions. Hius, 
the fact thatf the teachers rated both cases as iinportant is congruent with 
the Mohrman et al* results. However, these authori also noted that teachers 
seldom participate in fflanagerial decisions, ^ring the interviews with the 
principals conducted prior to .the data collectioii phase of the present 
study, the principals rarely described any decisions In the managerial dqman 
as feasible decisions fat teacher participation. It would appear that when 
school ^administrators contemplate the problems for which teacher participation 
*^ might be appropriate, the range of issues they iconsldtr is fairly narrow, 
byt does include the decision ui which teachers e>cpress most interest. 

The results of this study do suggest that when dicisleni bear some 
minimi 1 level of importance; the comparative Importance ar relevwce of the 
issues may not be, the primary deteraiinant of emplDyee willingness to 
participl.te in decisions. "The primary detenninant may be Importarice in * ^ 
conjunction with other factors, such as disagr#ement, which add substantial - 
costs to participation r TOuSi when there was disagreement 1 the untrained 
teachers liked participation mori on the more^ iinportant case than on the 
less important case. When participation costs are minimal r employees- may 
be able to svistain participation in comparatively lest importwit decisions^ 
Impldcatlons of the results for Contingency Models of Particpatlon 

Jtoachler and Wilpart (1978) suggest that orgahiiatlonal attributea bt& 
likely to interact with decision characteristici to affect the efficacy of 
participation. TTie results of the present ^tudy lend support' to that sugges- 
tion, 4; In addition, they indicate one foiTn such interactions may take j the 



learnings BXid a^erlencas of organiiation nembers are likely to condition 
thmit reactions to characteristics of tha decision they are facing. TTie 

' presents results suggest the importance of continued investigation of the 
interactive effects on participation of decision and organ! latlonil charac- 
teristics* , ' - / 

• ' ' , 

In tjia present study, participation training and experience appaared 
to reduce an»pldy%e desires for participation when the employees were aWare of 
the existence of disagreement. TTiis outcome was similar to Alutto 
Belasco's (19^2) finding that some employees ma>^ reach a state of "decisional 
maturation," according to which they are participating in decisions to a 
greater extent than they prefer. The present results suggest that for emr 
ployees with considerable participation experieneei the presence of dls- 
agreement may induce a state similar to decisional saturation. TTius, the ^ 
results suggest the importance of further exploration of factors which may 
cause employees to desire less participation. The results also suggest ^ 
^t^© value of .exploring employee feelings md experiences during participation^ 
>ds well as tlie dytiamics of conflict In decision^maklng groups. Investigations 
such as these represent ways in which contingency models of participation 
can usefully be developed* 

I mplications of the Research for Training in Participative DecliionfM^ 
^ There is^ little in the participative decision^maklng or OD literature 
which emphasizes, the pain that may accompany even successful 'confllc^ manage^ 
ment. It would be useful for practitioners, to acknowledge more openly that 
dealing with disagreement is not easy, especially when employees are not in 
a workihop settings ^d trained facilitators are not present, In addition. to 



, \ . , ^ ^ . ^ , ^ ./ 20 . ' 

acknowledging such possible painful effects of conflict msnagementi prac- 
titioners might also develop methods, of training which decTdase thi^probAil- 
ity of organiziitlonal membsrs reducing their Intareft in copfronting dlffi- 
cult conflicts over time* TTiese methods mght include means of "checking in'* 
with participants from, time to time outside workshop settings, to help ttie 
participants resolve conflicts that arise among them and to reflect on their 
conflict nanagement processe&o . ^ 

Finally, the results suggest that praptitioners would do well to in- 
C03T5orate contingency models of partiaipation into their training.^ In the 
present study > untrained teaehers appeared better able than- trained teachers 
to clearly distinguish occasions on which participation would be more or 
less useful* Training which merely fmphasizes the importance of participation 
may lead Employees to participate in decisions of little interest to thein 
at first, arid eventually even lose interest in participation, espscially 
when such participating necessitates dealing with conflict* • - 
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Tibie 1 



Sample Cms© Siady: Goal Disigrttment, Iinpdrtan.t Driciiion Varslon 



You are a fifth grade teacher. It is September of yopr second y^af 
of teaching at your school. You. are one of ten teacheti who are affect ed 
by whatever decision is made in this crfse* 

Your sqhool has a policy regarding class, plans that was formulated 
four years ago by the school administration^ Md is still in effect, TliO 
^^ollcy stajtes that, "Class plans must bf haded in on, a regtrlar basis, 
at least once a month," The policy dots not state that the plans must 



be handed in only ostee g month; they cin be Handed in more often. Nor 
does it state the dfcount of detail the pldns should include (e.g. whether; 
only ilidication of what is to be covered is^ enough or. whether^ detailed 
behavioral objectives and ways of measurgLtig their attainment are necessary) 
The teachers' handbook states that the policy is to Ae reviewed annually 
^hy the administration with regard to the exact nuirfbar of times the ^lans 
are to be turned in^nd the form they\ will take, TTiis\deeision Is to be 
^maa¥^Hy"^0H(5Fef^f^ 
affected by the decision are expected to abide by its As you know from 
experience, the mote timep you turn in the plans and the more detail they 
require the more work you w^U have to do to . prepare them,'^ \ 

.You are aware from informal discussions outside of school with the 

' ■- ^1 f ^ 

other teachers «wh0 are affected by the decision that there is jome 
dif agreement wndng » them regarding the class plans policyt Some teachers 
fee^ that the policy is a gDod oha, and should be maintained. Several of^ 
these have \d6as as' to what foim the plans should take, and they would 



like these idaas incQrporatad in some way in the final decision. Other 
teaehers disa'gtee with the policy. They believe that a basic plan should 
ba handed in at the beginning of the year and a refiord of wtiat Was covered 
in,claiss-Jianded In at the en^j bu^^feel that submitting class plans mora 
often thm this, is a waste of time. Th^ principal did not t^ke part in 
the infoi^al discussions, and thui does not know the teachers' feelings ^gn 

^ ■ ■ ^ r\ . ' ■ . ■ ' • - ■ ^ - ■ ■ 

the subject. ^ ' ^ \ - ^ V ' 

Hie principal has chief responsibility for thf decision tQ^be made ' 
about the frequency and form of the clasf^plans* However , there Ura a 
number of optldns she has as to how the. decision can be made* 
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Case 



DeclsiM CJiaraeteriitlc 



Agt*eeiaantyLass 
ImpDrtarit Daclsioii 



Dlsagreeinent/^MDre 
Important Decisloii 



DisagMeinent/ Less 
Import ant Decision 



" Importatice 
rwpD^tanee 



Traliied 
1.64 
* 3,41 
2,24 
2,88 
3.67 ^ 
3.28 ' 
3.61 
2.72 



I 



Teaehers 

I* 

UfltTalned 
^,28 
- 3. 55 
- 1.96' 
3.17 
3.69, 
S'.SS 
3.69 
2.72 



Note. Tlie raiige of scoyts or tht questions asssssing each of the decision 
chaTactfeTlstics was froni J to 4, 1 represtnted agTetnient and ari uniinportant 
decision. 4 Mpresejited disagreement and , an importaht decision. 
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OutcoineB on thw Case Studies 




Condi t ion 



AjTounts of Participation LilcBly 
to Achieve Effective D.#cisioni 

high quality individual facility 
decisions acceptance acceptance 



Trained teachers 

Agreement 

More IinpoTtajit Diclsioii .82 
Imss ImpoTtarit Decision ,81 

DlsagTeejnent 

More Iinpott ant Decision .75 

Less Important Decision ,S8 
Uiitralnad Teachers ' 
Agxeement 

More Important D#cision ,58 

Less Ifflportant Decision ,73 
*OisagrtemiTit 

Mot© Important Occasion ,78 

Less important Decision ,73 



of. 



of 



declsiDns decisions 



.74 
,88 

,69 
.59 



.62 
.70 

.82 
,73 



.77. 
.77 

.67 
.64 



.62 
.74 

Js' 

.82 



Amount of 
Participation 
the TeacheTs 
Would lihB 



.83 
.84 

.51 
.57 



.61 
.58 

.•77 
.56 
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Tabl© 4 



Summary Table of AnalyseiJ of Variance Testing thi H)^'otheses 



Contrast 

Main effect of 
part icipst ion tTalning (III) 



2, Intaraction bitween 
participation training and 
igfeement CH2a and H2b) 



f 



Main; affect of 
import anei (HS) , 



Dependent Varaibles , Multlvariati P p Unlvarlati ,F ' p 



Effectlveniss* '■ 

Quailty ^ 
Individual Acciptance 
Faculty Acceptance 

Likg 

Effectivinegs 
Quality 

Individual Acceptance 
Faculty Acceptanci 

b 



Like 



Effectiviness 



a 



V 



Quality 
, Individual Acceptance 
Faculty Acceptance 

Like 



4.43 (.( 



< 



J 



3.09 
3.80 
4,37 

5:35 



6 08 
<.05 

CM 



(Ml 



m^. At s 1^89 ; 

^ AiouTit of paTticipatiofi 'likely to achi^sr effective dicislons 
Amount ox part icipatioii the tiachers would like to have 



